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INTEGRATING  AF  SERVICES  AND  MWR  ORGANIZATIONS: 
IMPACTS,  ASSESSMENTS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chapter  One 
INTRODUCTION 

On  October  3,  1991,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  (CSAF)  released 
the  decisions  of  a  September  27,  1991  Objective  Winer  Conference  concerning  the 
Services  and  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR)  organizations.  "MWR  and 
Services  will  merge  into  one  squadron.  Tests  underway  for  separate  squadrons 
may  continue  for  a  limited  tinae  with  integration  the  objective.  Air  Staff.  MWR 
and  Services  functions  will  integrate  imnediately.  MAJCCM  Headquarters 
functions  will  integrate  by  1  January  1992.  Integrated  MWR/Services  squadrons 
should  be  activated  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  Fiscal  Year  1992  once  MWR 
business/financial  systems  are  formulated."  (1:4) 

How  an  organization  is  structured  is  key  to  its  success  and  long  term 
survival.  The  organizational  structure  is  the  framework  within  which  custcmer 
service  and  outputs  are  achieved.  (2:65)  Albert  Wickesberg,  in  his  book, 
Management  Organization,  describes  organizational  structure  as  a  "set  of 
relationships  between  and  anong  individuals  and  groups"  which  allow  it  to 
"operate  in  the  context  of  positions,  procedure,  process,  technology,  and 
social  environment."  (3:5)  In  other  words,  the  structure  itself  is  key  to 
iiil>roving  efficiencies  and  delivering  a  high  quality  product.  The  purpose  of 
this  research  paper  is  to  assess  the  iiqpact  of  the  recmnt  organizational 
structure  change  announced  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  to  integrate 
the  Services  ai^  the  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR)  career  fields  into  a 
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sing^le  organization  —  an  action  which  had  been  studied  several  times  since 
1976  but  rejected  for  various  reasons. 

Need: 

The  Air  Force  recently  assessed  its  structure  for  providing  "Global 
Reach  -  Global  Power"  (speed,  range,  flexibility,  precision  and  lethality)  to 
the  national  security  strategy  to  match  the  changes  talcing  place  in  the  world 
and  the  call  for  a  smaller,  more  mobile  military  force.  According  to  the  Air 
Force's  white  paper  on  Air  Force  Restructure,  "restructuring  is  a  logical  wa;>’ 
to  improve  combat  capability  and  increase  peacetime  effectiveness."  (4:2) 
Restructuring  decisions  were  based  upon  five  criteria  —  (1)  strengthening 
chain  of  caamand;  (2)  decentralizing;  (3)  consolidating  under  a  single  field 
CQDinander;  (4)  removing  layers  by  streamlining  and  flattening  organizations; 
(5)  untangling  organizational  lines  to  provide  clarity.  (5:2-3)  As  part  of 
this  restructuring,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Donald  B.  Rice,  charged 
each  organization  to  measure  itself  against  its  ability  to  contribute  to 
Global  Reach  -  Global  Power  and  to  perform  this  measurement  in  the  context  of 
increasing  combat  power  and  applying  modern  management  principles  — 
delayering,  streamlining,  consolidating,  divesting,  and  pushing  power  and 
responsibilities  to  the  lowest  level.  (6:1) 

Purpose: 

TTiis  paper  will  review  the  history  of  the  Services  and  MWR  career  fields 
and  the  background  leading  to  the  announced  change  to  integrate  them  into 

one  new  organization.  In  addition,  it  will  assess  the  impact  of  the 
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integrration  by  determining: 

-  If  the  readiness  posture  is  enhanced. 

-  If  the  integration  provides  a  stronger  organizational  team? 

-  If  the  quality  of  custoDoer  service  has  been  improved. 

Finally,  this  paper  will  provide  recoon^ndations  to  further  enhance  the 
integration. 

Since  this  action  had  been  studied  repeatedly  since  1976  with  negative 
results,  why  was  this  the  right  lime  to  integrate  the  functional  areas?  A 
look  at  the  recent  history,  as  a  background  to  the  new  organization,  may  hold 
the  answers. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


BACKGROUND 


Why  change? 

The  world  is  going  throug'h  some  fast  paced  chang'es  which  affect  the  Air 
Force's  structure.  The  threat  is  changing  —  we  no  longer  need  to  posture 
against  a  massive  Soviet  strike  across  the  borders  of  Europe  —  thus  reducing 
Services  and  MWR  wartime  requirements.  Political  situations  are  changing,  the 
Berlin  Wall  has  fallen  and  coomunism  has  failed,  resulting  in  overseas  bases 
closing  with  forces  and  weapon  systems  returning  home.  President  Bush 
announced  the  elimination  of  niany  ground- launched  tactical  nuclear  weapon 
systems,  dismantling  of  many  ICEM  missile  systems,  and  the  reduction  of 
various  aircraft  systems  from  the  Air  Force's  inventory  —  thus  reducing 
Services  and  MWR  support  requirements. 

From  an  economic  viewpoint,  the  budget  is  declining  and  the  Air  Force 
can’t  afford  the  same  troop  levels  as  in  the  past.  According  to  the  CSAF, 
General  Merrill  McPeak,  in  his  speech  presented  to  the  Air  Force  National 
SymposivBi  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  '''Hie  Air  Force  will  be  smaller  — 
probably  about  25  percent  smaller.  Our  budget  this  year,  in  real  terms,  is 
about  the  same  size  it  was  in  1981,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan  buildup. 
And,  our  budget  projections  show  nothing  but  decline."  (7: — )  The  smaller 
budget  coupled  with  the  changed  threat  also  drove  reductions  in  the  OCMJS 
basing  requirements  and  many  installations  are  1 irgeted  to  close  over  the  next 
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five  years. 


But  the  Services  and  MWR  functions  and  responsibilities  aren’t 
declining.  In  fact  under  the  Air  Force's  Global  Reach-Global  Power,  their 
missions  play  a  key  role  in  projecting  and  supporting  airpower  —  as 
demonstrated  during  the  Gulf  war.  In  this  type  of  environment  (reduced 
budgets  and  changed  threat)  a  restructuring  of  the  Services  and  MWR  functional 
areas  ai^ears  to  be  right  on  target.  But  does  it  make  sense  to  merge  these 
two  areas? 

History 

At  the  Air  Staff  level,  there  were  entangled  organizational  lines  for 
both  MWR  and  Services.  MWR  fell  under  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
while  Services  fell  under  the  Air  Force  Civil  Engineer.  However,  at  the  base 
level,  all  four  functions  (MWR,  Personnel,  Services,  and  Civil  Engineering) 
were  separate  and  equal  functions  working  for  the  Support  Group  Conmander. 

This  made  things  confusing  for  the  coamander  when  he  needed  headquarters 
assistance  —  the  Civil  Engineer  made  policy  for  Services  and  the  Chief  of 
Personnel  made  policy  for  MWR.  The  organizational  charts  at  appendix  A  show- 
how  both  organizations  are  currently  organized,  the  entangled  organizational 
alignments,  and  the  new  structure  announced  at  the  September  27,  1991 
Objective  Wing  Conference. 

The  MWR  function  was  formed  in  1947  and  was  placed  under  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  where  it  had  remained  over  the  years  until  1991 
when  it  was  moved  out  and  placed  directly  under  the  CSAF  (the  reasoning  for 
this  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  paper).  (11: — )  IXiring  these  years,  the 
function  was  never  integrated  into  the  personnel  structure  —  MWR  staffs  had 


separate  career  paths  and  different  training  needs  and  progratos. 

Eventually,  it  was  decided  to  eliminate  military  officers  from  the  MV\'R 
career  field  and  to  replace  them  with  all  civilian  managers.  In  addition,  it 
was  decided  to  sparsely  place  enlisted  people  throughout  the  organization  in 
areas  with  wartime  requirements  to  provide  the  capability  for  MWR  to  respond 
to  those  wartime  requirements. 

From  the  formation  of  the  Air  Force  until  1974,  the  responsibility  for 
Services  function  was  assigned  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  with 
air  staff  duties  (policy  and  oversight)  actually  handled  by  Air  Force  Material 
Command  and  later  Air  Force  Logistics  Coomand.  In  1974,  the  Air  Force 
approved  an  organizational  change  to  align  Services  with  Civil  Engineering-  to 
allow  focus  and  emphasis  on  improving  facilities  and  service  for  people  vice 
the  emphasis  of  Logistics  on  supporting  the  flying  squadrons’  missions.  The 
Air  Staff  function  was  moved  to  Washington  under  the  Director  of  Engineering 
and  Services  with  MAJCCM  and  field  support  provided  by  the  Air  Force 
Engineering  and  Services  Center  which  was  established  in  June  1978  at 
Tyndall  AFB,  Florida.  (12:2-3) 

This  structure  served  the  Services  Comnuni ty  well  as  it  improved 
dealings  with  the  MAJODMs  and  gave  services  personnel  a  sense  of  belonging. 
Higher  grades  were  obtained  at  both  the  Air  Staff  and  base  level,  and 
squadrons  were  introduced  into  the  base  structure  in  the  early  1980s.  The 
primary  leadership  role  fell  to  the  military  with  squadron  comnanders 
reporting  directly  to  the  Combat  Support  Group  Coamander  —  thus  strong  base 
level  chain  of  coomand  ties  were  developed.  Base  level  services’  personnel 
worked  with  the  Civil  Er^ineer  at  MAJCCM  and  Air  Staff  levels  for  policy  and 
guidance.  Sooie  felt  this  line  of  activity  was  confusing  to  base  level  senior 
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leaders  and  mis-aligned  with  engineering  from  a  policy  starjdpojnt .  (13: — ) 

To  resolve  this  policy  and  oversight  confusion  auid  to  provide  a  central 
point  for  base  conmanders  for  various  l^pes  of  services  interface,  the  raerger 
of  MWR  and  Services  was  considered  several  times  in  the  past.  In  1976,  the 
Base  Management  Action  Group  at  the  Pentagon  proposed  a  merger  of  the  career 
fields.  After  considerable  discussion,  the  proposal  was  not  implemented 
because  MAJtXM  and  Air  Staff  functional  areas  were  not  supportive  for 
political  reasons.  In  1978,  the  Strategic  Air  Coomand  proposed  a  merger  for 
SAC  bases  only  but  the  proposal  wasn’t  implemented  due  to  lack  of  support  by 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  —  status  quo  was  more 
acceptable.  The  merger  was  studied  again  in  1986  after  an  Air  Force  Military 
Personnel  Center  functional  review  was  performed  by  an  ad  hoc  cotmitlee  with 
Air  Staff  and  MAJOCM  representation.  Tlie  committee  didn't  recommend  the 
merger  due  to  the  strong  opposition  from  field  commanders.  Their  concerns 
were  based  upon  the  low  grade  structure  of  base  services  squadrons  and 
divisions,  the  large  span  of  control,  and  the  lack  of  perceived  value  added 
benefits.  (14:  — )  What's  different  now  than  during  the  seventies  and  eighties 
which  should  result  in  a  merger  of  these  two  areas?  The  nineties  brought  in  a 
magnitude  of  change  making  this  a  time  when  change  was  readily  accepted. 

a^rgg? 

The  first  step  towards  this  determination  was  a  review  of 
responsibilities  and  functions  with  an  eye  towards  potential  integration 
points  —  possible  consolidations  and  efficiencies.  The  review  consisted  of 
looking  at  the  various  missions  of  both  organizations,  the  targeted  customers 
for  each  mission,  and  the  type  of  labor  force  (military,  appropriated  fund 
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civilians,  or  nonappropriated  fund  civilians)  used  to  perform  the  missions. 
Services  provides  the  essential  life-sustaining  services  to  Air  Force  members 
and  their  families  such  as  food  service,  billeting,  clothing,  and  mortuary 
affairs.  MWR  provides  the  leisure-time  morale  sustaining  services  such  as 
clubs,  recreation  activities,  child  care,  youth  programs,  and  physical  fitness 
prc^rams.  If  the  roles  are  clearly  distinct,  why  should  they  int^rate?  (8:1) 
The  review  found  many  similar  functions  performed  by  both  and  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  linkage  existed  between  the  two  organizations.  First, 
both  have  critical  wartime  troop  support  missions  needed  to  project  and 
sustain  airpower.  Second,  both  have  an  overriding  dedication  to  provide 
quality  customer  service.  The  degree  of  success  of  both  organizations 
contributes  to  the  retention,  morale,  and  recruitment  of  Air  Force  people. 
Third,  like  Services,  MWR  involves  a  large  nimber  of  real  property  facilities 
to  manage  and  otaintain  (averages  56  per  base  for  MWR  compared  to  44  per  base 
for  Services)  and  they  are  engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities  supporting 
a  diverse  group  of  customers  —  active  duty  military,  families,  and  civilian 
personnel.  Fourth,  both  use  varying  funding  alternatives  (ie.,  appropriated 
furvis,  nonappropriated  funds,  or  a  mixture  of  each  type  of  funds)  to  achieve 
program  goals.  The  chart  at  ai^endix  B  outlines  the  funding  sources  for  each 
activity  within  both  organizations.  Although  their  income  thrusts  are 
different,  with  the  majority  of  Services  activities  being  expense  oriented 
while  MWR  is  revenue  generating,  they  both  require  managers  with  business 
adhninistration  skills.  Fifth,  a  significant  portion  of  their  business  is 
centered  around  food  service  support  —  providing  strong  ties  to  food 
management.  Sixth,  each  requires  extensive  supply  discipline  with  varying 
equipment  needs  (ie,  cafeteria,  lounge,  living  facility,  and  feeding 
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equipoient).  Finally,  both  functions  manage  a  mix  of  military,  civil  jcivice, 
and  nonappropriated  funded  personnel.  (9:1) 

This  review  of  activities  highlighted  man>'  potential  integration  points. 
Duplication  appeared  in  financial  management  and  budgeting  activities.  Supply 
functions  such  as  furnishings,  recreation  supply,  organizational  supply  and 
linen  exchange  activities  were  also  repetitive.  Food  management  of  dining 
facilities,  clubs,  and  snack  bars  as  well  as  demand  for  Defense  Comnissary 
Service  needs  overlapped.  And  finally,  manpower,  personnel,  and  training 
requirements  were  identical.  (10:2)  These  integration  points,  as  well  as  t.hc 
chain  of  comoand  issues  and  entangled  organizational  lines,  complied  with  the 
established  Air  Force  restructuring  criteria  which  was  outlined  in  chapter 
one  —  thus  establishing  the  need  for  integration. 

What  caused  the  integration? 

In  addition  to  the  restructuring  issues  previously  discussed  which  led 
to  the  integration  of  Services  (SVS)  and  MWR,  the  Mhll  career  field  was 
undergoing  an  extensive  reorganization  in  1990  aimed  at  strengthening 
oversight  of  the  program.  (15: — )  This  effort,  although  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  the  Air  Force  restructuring,  was  geared  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
identified  during  past  detailed  audits  and  to  satisfy  concerns  of  Congress. 
(16: — )  Tbe  reorganization  started  in  1987  with  the  appointment  of  an  MWR 
task  force  directed  by  the  CSAF  to  look  into  criticisms  raised  by  the  House 
Armed  Service  Committee  (HASC)  on  funding  irregularities.  As  a  result  of  this 
task  force,  fifty  one  recoionendations  were  presented.  They  centered  around 
organizational  changes,  personnel  issues,  training  and  marketing  problems,  and 
basic  business  orientation  deficiencies.  As  a  result,  a  new  funding 
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philosophy  was  devised  «diich  placed  new  restrictions  on  funding  suf^rt  by 
different  categories  upon  varying  MWR  activities.  (17: — ) 

Deficiencies  continued  as  problems  were  uncovered  in  the  Remstein  Air 
Base,  Germany  club  operation  and  improper  construction  funding  projects  were 
ccaf>leted.  The  HASC  directed  a  DCX)  IG  review  of  MWR  activity  management 
irregularities.  Additionally,  the  HASC  directed  hearings  to  be  held  in 
Noveoiber  1989  to  review  procedures.  As  a  result,  the  HASC  directed  the  Air 
Force  to  strengthen  the  procedures  for  control  of  the  construction  process  and 
develop  a  oaanagement  information  system.  They  also  called  for  the 
establishment  of  financial  standards  and  increased  Secretarial  involvement. 
(18:-) 

The  HASC  hearings  triggered  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (SECAF)  to 
direct  a  32  base  audit  to  be  completed  by  May  1990.  The  audit  had  the 
following  conclusions: 

-  Oversight  system  was  not  working; 

-  Reporting/accounting  system  was  deficient; 

-  Ccnmander  autonomy  seen  as  a  contributing  factor. 

The  fix  involved  procedural,  organizational,  and  attitudinal  changes.  The 
SECAF  established  an  MWR  Steering  Group  consisting  of  functional,  financial, 
and  installation  representatives  at  both  the  Secretariat  and  Air  Staff  level. 
(19: — )  Their  work  laid  the  framework  for  change  which  took  place  in 
February  1991. 

The  policy,  oversight,  and  adninistration  was  assigned  to  a  Director  of 
iiMR  in  Washington  who  reported  directly  to  the  CSAF.  A  subordinate  Field 
Operating  Agency  at  Randolih  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  was  given  responsibility 
for  operations.  MAJOCM  MWR  activities  were  realigned  from  personnel  to  the 
ccnmand  section  under  the  Ccnmander.  The  thrust  of  these  changes  was  to  move 
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towards  a  more  businesslike  operation  within  the  laws  and  rules  established  by 
Congress.  In  July  1991,  the  SECAF/CSAF  stated  in  a  combined  memoranduDi  to  all 
MAJOCM  coamanders  that  "Commanders  are  in  the  best  position  to  know  the  needs 
of  their  communities  and  run  programs  to  address  those  needs.  Along  with  this 
goes  the  responsibility  to  run  MVR  within  the  bounds  of  the  law  and  governing 
directives  ...  I  expect  ccninanders  at  all  levels  to  operate  within  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  law  and  established  rules.  Those  who  do  not  will  be  held 
accountable."  <20: — )  This  was  all  in  an  effort  to  rebuild  the  confidence  of 

Congress  and  avoid  the  perceived  abuses  of  the  past.  Services  on  the  other 
hand  had  established  itself  as  a  high  inpact,  customer  oriented  coomunity. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  Engineer,  the  Services  conanunity  made  major  strides 
in  improving  the  service  and  facilities  provided.  The  leadership  was 
considered  strong  with  most  of  the  senior  leaders  growing  up  in  the  Services 
business. 

What  changed? 

As  a  result  of  the  past  problems  within  MWR  and  the  need  to  restructure 
the  Air  Force,  the  decision  was  made  to  integrate  the  two  fimctions  at  all 
coamand  levels.  At  the  base  level.  Services  and  MWR  worked  independently  for 
the  Combat  Support  Group  Conmander  —  Services  as  a  squadron  and  MWR  as  a 
division.  A  typical  Services  organization  is  about  100  strong  with  an 
additional  SO  manyears  of  contractor  work  within  the  organization.  MWR  is 
about  200  strong  with  eighty  percent  of  the  people  being  nonappropriated 
funded  employees.  The  Services  organization  is  led  by  military  (94  squadron 
commanders,  26  military  division  chiefs,  and  one  civilian  division  chief) 
idtile  MWR  is  predominantly  civilian  led  (77  civilian  division  chiefs  and  43 
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military  division  chiefs).  (21:  — )  Under  the  restructure,  the  base  level 
organization  is  a  combined  squadron  with  one  coomander  working  directly  for 
the  Support  Group  Comoander.  Normally  within  a  squadron  the  comoander  is 
military,  although  some  situations  may  dictate  a  civilian  at  the  head  of  the 
squadron  with  the  caomander  duties  falling  to  the  military  deputy. 

As  a  result  of  consolidating  man)'  of  the  integration  points  discussed 
earlier,  current  estimates  show  this  MWR/SVS  restructure  will  save  over  1100 
appropriated  positions  and  1200  nonappropriated  positions  —  about  a  seven 
percent  reduction  in  appropriated  positions. (22: — )  A  complete  manpower  stud)' 
is  being  conducted  to  determine  the  exact  savings  which  will  factor  in  Air 
Force  worldwide  reductions  as  well. 

At  the  MAJCXIM  and  Air  Staff  level,  Services  is  realigned  from  the  Air 
Force  Civil  Engineer  to  the  MliTl  "stand  alone”  organization  working  for  the 
MAJOCM  coomander  and  CSAF  respectively.  Housing  property  management  functions 
such  as  the  dormitory  management  function  and  furnishings  management  function 
previously  performed  by  the  services  cooinunity  will  reoiain  in  civil 
engineering.  They  will  cooibine  with  the  military  family  housing  management 
functions  resulting  in  one  organization  responsible  for  permanent  party 
personnel  housing  and  property  management. 

SiMiiarv; 

The  new  MWR/Services  organization  has  two  primary  objectives.  The  first 
is  to  provide  oiaximim  coodbat  ccipability  to  the  Air  Force's  "Global  Reach- 
Global  Power"  mission.  The  second  and  equally  important  is  to  provide  the 
best  possible  service  to  the  customers  they  support.  (23; — )  From  these  two 
primary  objectives  comes  the  vision  of  the  new  integrated  organization  — to 
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provide  a  wide  range  of  quality  food,  lodging  and  recr€*ation  service;,  arid 
programs  in  suf^ort  of  aerospace  power.  (24: — ) 

The  Eoeasures  of  merit  of  this  restructure  like  the  total  Air  Force 
restructure  are  whether  or  not  it  enhances  combat  capability  and  improves 
peacetime  efficiency.  (25:  — )  According  to  the  SECAl',  we  must  respond  rapidly 
to  future  contingencies  and  we  must  be  structured  for  reliability  and 
responsiveness  to  our  customers  —  we  must  be  a  "Quality  Air  Force."  (26:11) 
The  next  three  chapters  will  assess  the  impact  of  the  integration  against 
these  established  criteria  —  enhanced  readiness,  stronger  organizational 
team,  and  improved  quality  service. 


Chapter  Three 
ENHANCED  READINESS 


The  first  measure  of  merit  which  must  be  met  for  this  integration  to  be 
considered  successful  is  enhanced  contat  capability.  To  determine  if  combat 
capability  is  enhanced,  the  new  organization  will  be  eissessed  against  four 
prominent  factors.  First,  the  changes  should  contribute  to  the  Mr  Force's 
global  reach  and  global  power  mission.  Second,  it  should  result  in  better, 
more  realistic  training  for  all  involved.  Third,  it  should  balance,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  wartime  requirements  to  peacetime  manning  (active  duty, 
reserve,  and  national  guard)  assets.  And  finally,  it  should  provide  adequate 
si^jport  for  CCMJS  sustaining  forces.  (27: — )  Before  we  can  assess  the  irrpact 
of  the  new  structure  on  readiness,  we  must  first  look  at  the  current  readiness 
situation  of  both  organizations. 

Current  Services  situation: 

The  Services  organization  provides  high  inpact  wartime  needs  and  basic 
survival  products  (food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  care  of  the  dead)  to 
commanders  during  times  of  hostilities.  Not  only  are  these  products  required 
to  maintain  morale  of  the  troops  in  a  critical  situation,  but  they  are 
necessary  to  sustain  life.  Failure  to  provide  these  essential  services  can 
impair  mission  effectiveness  and  in  some  cases  actual iy  render  fighting  forces 
helpless  as  was  the  case  in  the  Philippines  when  General  MacArthur's  troops 
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were  forced  to  withdraw. 

"Although  maiw’  factors  contributed  to  force  the 
withdrawal,  the  primary  reason  was  a  lack  of  food. 

American  and  Philippine  troops,  exhausted  and  sick 
from  malnutrition,  became  incapable  of  defending 
their  positions."  (28:28) 

According  to  the  current  Air  Force  regulation,  the  Services 
organization's  wartime  mission  is  to  deploy  and  provide  the  necessary  support 
to  beddown  and  sustain  combat  forces  thus  sustaining  combat  capability.  (29:2) 
This  mission  was  successfully  inplemented  during  the  recent  Gulf  war  —  61,400 
Air  Force  people  were  billeted  in  tents  and  contract  hotels;  61,400  Air  Force 
people  and  9,000  Armj'  personnel  were  supported  with  food  service  from  field 
kitchens;  mortuary  operations  were  established  in  the  Area  of  Responsibi 1 ity 
(AOR);  and  the  Dover  Port  Mortuarj’  was  activated  on  a  twenty  four-hour  basis. 
At  the  height  of  hostilities.  Services  had  1,450  personnel  deployed  to  the 
AOR.  (30;  —  ) 

Current  MWR  situation: 

Similarly,  the  MWR  organization  is  tasked  to  provide  critical  wartime 
recreation  support  to  fighting  forces  in  a  hostile  environment.  The  MWR 
readiness  program  has  two  primary  objectives.  First,  to  provide  a  variety  of 
prc^rams  and  activities  during  wartime  and  contingencies  as  local  conditions 
permit.  Second,  to  provide  food  services  operations  using  overseas  open  mess 
facilities  as  well  as  inplace  and  deployed  open  mess  military  personnel. 

(31:2)  In  areas  where  no  Air  Force  facilities  exist,  deployed  MWR  personnel 
will  use  MWR  mobility  kits  to  provide  fitness,  library,  social  recreation  and 
self-directed  programs.  In  such  bare  base  situations,  the  success  of  the  MWR 
pr<^ram  rests  on  the  initiative  and  imagination  of  the  deployed  MWR  personnel. 
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In  the  recent  Gulf  war,  MWR  responded  and  provided  invaluable  support  to  US 
troops.  (32:2)  Conditions  varied  throughout  the  theater  of  operations  —  some 
locations  had  state  of  the  art  host-nation  provided  facilities  while  other 
locations  used  makeshift  outdoor  theaters  and  athletic  fields.  A  by-location 
matrix  of  host  nation,  as  well  as  US  forces  established  MKR 
programs/facilities  is  at  appendix  C. 

Assessment  of  Services  readiness  capabilities: 

The  ability  of  Services  to  respond  to  wartime  situations  like  Desert 
Shield/Storm  was  a  direct  result  of  the  planning  which  began  in  1975.  During 
the  period  1975-1978,  Services  managers  became  aware  of  severe  problems  in 
providing  Services  support  in  contingency  operations.  (33:3)  Man;>-  Services 
operations,  especially  food  operations,  had  been  contracted  to  civilian  firms, 
equipment  was  outdated  and  military  personnel  were  not  trained  in  the  use  of 
this  equipment.  Services  deployed  personnel  were  provided  on  a  "catch  as 
catch  can"  basis  and  generally  were  provided  only  as  an  afterthought  to  the 
planning  process  of  these  contingency  operations. 

The  first  major  indication  of  a  need  to  improve  contingency  operations 
came  during  the  1975  Vietnamese  refugee  camp  at  Eglin  AFB,  Florida.  Services 
was  not  prepared  to  provide  needed  support.  When  Services  was  merged  with  the 
Civil  Engineering  career  field  in  1975,  Services  learned  much  from  the 
engineers  who  had  been  working  the  readiness  initiative  hard  over  the  last 
7-10  years  under  their  program  Prime  BEEF.  A  single  air  staff  focal  point  was 
established  for  all  engineering  and  services  readiness  issues.  (34:5)  As  a 
result,  the  Services  readiness  program  was  born  —  Prime  Readiness  in  Base 
Services  (RIBS). 
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Personnel  were  assigned  to  Prime  RIBS  unit  type  codr  (UTCs)  based  upon  a 
building-  block  approach  to  match  requirements  of  contingency  operations  and 
war  plans.  Equipment  was  improved  and  technical  experts  dictated  user 
requirements  in  the  development  of  equipment  needs.  Field  training  sites  were 
established  at  Detachment  2,  Air  Force  Civil  Engineering  Support  Agency 
(AFCESA)  at  Eglin  AFB,  Florida;  Dobbins  AFB,  Georgia  for  reserve  and  guard 
personnel;  and  in  Europe  for  training  of  overseas  personnel.  Training  shot  to 
the  forefront  as  Services  leadership  realized  this  was  the  key  to  early 
success  in  a  wartime  environment.  Field  training  was  included  in  the 
technical  training  established  at  Lowry  AFB,  Colorado,  and  home  station 
training  was  mandated  by  the  program.  (35;4)  Training  videos  were  prepared 
which  showed  in  detail  the  different  requirements  for  field  operations. 
Services  ednmanders  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  ensure  all 
deploying  personnel  were  properly  trained  and  exercised  prior  to  contingency 
operations.  As  stated  by  Colonel  George  Murphy,  Vice  Comnander  of  the 
Engineering  and  Services  Center,  to  a  Services  Wartime  Support  Course, 
"Training  is  our  primary  responsibility;  not  a  secondary  one.  If  you  can't 
light  the  burner  (a  key  piece  of  wartime  equipment),  we  don't  need  you". 

Services  personnel  began  taking  an  active  part  in  deployments  and 
contingency  training  exercises.  Units  trained  together  and  were  tied 
specifically  to  the  flying  squadrons  they  were  to  support.  At  first.  Services 
managers  used  these  exercises  to  get  their  people  trained.  But  soon,  deployed 
conmanders  expected  at  least  75%  of  the  deployed  personnel  to  already  be 
trained  and  Services  was  only  sending  about  10  percent.  The  training 
percentages  quickly  changed  as  home  station  training  took  hold.  (36,48)  Also, 
Services  people  trained  for  their  wartime  tasks  during  local  exercises. 
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Finally  personnel  requirements  were  calculated  and  shortfalls  documented 
for  conversion  of  civilian  authorizations  to  military  authorizations  —  thus 
ensuring  sufficient  military  personnel  would  be  available  for  future 
requirements.  As  a  result,  the  best  facilities  and  services  were  provided 
during  Desert  Shield/Stonn  and  these  efforts  were  noted  and  comnented  on  by 
senior  DoD  and  Air  Force  comoanders  and  leadership  during  their  visits  to  the 
AC®,  and  in  after  action  reports.  (37: — ) 

Assessment  of  MWR  readiness  capabilities: 

Although  the  MWR  readiness  program  was  highly  successful  during  the  Gulf 
war,  the  MWR  program  is  not  nearly  as  structured  as  the  Services  program.  •  It 
has  many  of  the  syny^toms  that  the  Services  readiness  program  had  in  the 
1970s  —  military  conversions  to  civilian  authorizations,  lack  of  realistic 
training  opportunities,  no  home  station  training,  an  "after  thought"  in 
contingency  planning,  and  dwindling  senior  leadership  with  field  support 
experience  (all  MWR  officers  are  being  converted  to  civilian  managers). 
(38:appendix  7)  The  Air  Force  MWR  su^jport  during  Desert  Shield/Storm  was 
si4>erb  —  mainly  because  of  the  individuals  who  were  deployed  to  accomplish 
the  tasks,  teaoiwork,  and  improvisation.  (39:4)  The  key  to  providing 
acceptable,  reliable  levels  of  support  repeatedly  in  a  wartime  environment  is 
training.  Unfortunately,  MWR  rarely  trains  for  their  wartime  requirements. 
Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  outcome  of  MWR  support  in  future 
contingencies.  The  key  issue  now  is  to  ensure  continued  mission  success  for 
future  operations.  The  new  int^rated  Services  and  MWR  organization  will 
enhance  that  possibility. 
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Enhanced  readiness  capabilities 


Under  the  new  organizational  structure,  the  Services  and  NftMl  wartiim 
requirements  will  be  handled  by  an  integrated  team  deployed  as  a  unified  LTC. 
(40: — )  This  concept  will  allow  the  deploying  UTC  coranander  to  concentrate 
additional  resources  on  the  problems  at  hand  —  first,  to  get  everyone  a  place 
to  sleep;  next,  to  set  up  hot  feeding  operations;  axKl  then,  to  focus  on 
beginning  recreation  programs.  UTCs  will  be  assigned  to  specific  flying 
squadrons  and  a  single  readiness  focal  point  established  to  work  readiness 
issues,  plan  contingencies,  and  determine  resource  requirements.  Thus, 
maximum  support  will  be  provided  to  the  AF's  global  reach-global  power 
mission.  This  will  also  ensure  a  robust  readiness  posture  for  the  future  ait.l 
will  deal  with  several  of  the  "lessons  learned"  identified  in  the  MWR  Desert 
Shield/Storm  after  action  report  (the  complete  report  is  at  appendix  D), 

The  current  Services  training  structure  and  field  training  sites  can  be 
used  to  ensure  everyone  on  the  integrated  UTC  is  trained  under  realistic  field 
conditions.  Home  station  training  videos  can  be  updated  to  include  field 
recreation  operations.  Various  phases  of  training  can  be  accooplished  during 
local  exercises  (currently  MWR  personnel  rarely  exercise  their  wartime 
requirements  as  they  are  used  as  augmentees  for  other  organizations)  as  is 
done  by  the  Services  personnel.  (41: — )  Field  training  should  continue  with 
the  civil  engineers  at  Tyndall  AFB,  Florida  which  will  provide  the  opportunity 
for  realistic  training  of  MWR  wartime  requirements. 

During  Desert  Storm,  many  of  the  sites  were  manned  with  MWR  enlisted 
only.  The  comnanders  at  these  sites  assigned  the  MWR  function  to  officers  of 
other  areas  such  as  personnel  and  services  to  oversee  the  MWR  operations. 
Because  of  their  lack  of  training  and  experience  in  the  MWR  arena,  these  sites 
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had  the  most  problems  in  terms  of  programs  offered  and  internal  controls. 
Training  of  the  new  officer  cadre  of  the  new  organization  will  solve  this 
problem  as  well  as  5  of  the  6  other  personnel  lessons  learned  and  6  of  the  9 
training  lessons  learned  described  in  the  MlsTl  Desert  Shield/Storm  after  action 
report . 

Historically,  the  Services  coamunity  has  had  a  significant  shortfall  in 
filling  the  wartime  manning  requirements.  Several  initiatives  were  pursued  in 
the  past  to  reduce  this  shortfall  but  without  complete  success.  First, 
Services  positions  were  designated  Critical  Military  Skills.  As  civilian 
positions  were  vacated  in  the  food  service  and  billeting  arenas,  they  were 
converted  to  military  authorizations.  Next,  a  major  budget  issue-  was 
presented  to  the  Defense  Resources  Board  (HtB)  in  1983  to  fund  the  shortfall. 
Although  the  shortfall  was  accepted,  it  was  never  funded.  The  DRB  did  fund 
878  authorizations  for  new  Air  National  Guard  positions  but  the  shortfall 
still  was  quite  significant.  (42:21)  The  MWR  career  field,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  750  more  active  duty  authorizations  than  needed  for  their  wartime  mission. 
(43: — )  By  combining  the  career  fields,  a  major  portion  of  the  shortfall  cari 
be  reduced.  In  addition,  this  action  will  ensure  sufficient  military- 
personnel  for  future  MWR  requirements  —  a  coajor  concern  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  (JCS)  during  the  early  operations  of  Desert  Shield.  (44:appendix  7) 

Finally,  Desert  Shield/Storm  uncovered  several  weaknesses  in  both 
organizations'  OONUS  sustaining  programs.  In  the  Services  (SV)  area,  an  Air 
Force  Functional  Management  Inspection  of  the  Engineering  and  Services  OCMJS 
Sustaining  Forces  was  conducted  during  the  timeframe  of  Desert  Shield. 
Although  the  report  indicated  CONUS  sustaining  forces  were  highly  motivated 
and  successfully  accomplished  all  top  priority  mission  essential  requirements. 
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problems  did  exist  which  this  integration  niay  fix-  First,  skilled  pc  rsornKTi 
in  six  specific  areas  (overhead,  mortuary  affairs/readiness  NCX),  dining  hall 
supervisors,  storeroom  supervisors,  food  service  accountant,  and  Services 
Information  Management  System  (SIMS)  adninistrator)  were  not  available  because 
they  were  filled  with  military  and  deployed  with  the  Prime  RIBS  tcamn  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  As  a  result,  management  capabilities  were  degraded  and  the  units 
lacked  the  skills  to  expand  contracts,  meet  regulatory  and  economic 
guidelines,  run  computer  operations,  and  provide  mortuary  services  such  as 
honor  guard  teams  and  funeral  details.  Absence  of  knowledgeable  food  service 
supervisors  resulted  in  poor  variety  of  food,  improper  preparation  of  food 
items,  and  mismanagement.  (45; — )  An  integrated  MWR/SV  functional  area  would 
have  allowed  a  crossflow  of  expertise.  In  general.  Services  had  a  skilled 
work  force  but  lacked  skilled/experienced  supervision. 

On  the  other  hand,  MWR  supervisors  were  present  for  duty  but  much  of 
their  work  force  was  not,  as  they  were  deployed.  A  large  portion  of  the  KWl 
work  force  was  active  duty  military  who  worked  after  hours  in  MWR.  Others 
were  dependents  of  active  duty  members  who  because  of  the  deployment,  were 
needed  at  home  to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  active  duty  member  who  deployed. 

Also,  many  of  the  services  previously  required  were  not  required  during 
Desert  Shield/Storm  because  the  patrons  were  deployed.  New  services  to  help 
people  cope  with  the  stress  and  pressures  brought  on  by  their  sponsors  being 
deployed  were  required  to  support  the  families  who  were  left  behind.  (46:3) 
Although  these  prograois  were  successful,  many  of  the  difficulties,  due  to  a 
lack  of  work  force,  may  have  been  resolved  if  the  MWR  chief  controlled  a 
combined  MWR/SV  work  force. 
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In  sumoary,  the  integrated  Services  and  organization  will  enhance 
the  military  and  combat  capabilities  of  both  organizations.  The  lessons 
learned  during  the  Engineering  and  Services  merger  can  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  readiness  structure  for  MWR.  Both  units  will  enjoy  better,  niore  realistic 
training.  Wartime  requirements  will  be  balanced  between  the  organizations. 
Finally,  the  CXWUS  sustaining  programs  will  ensure  adequate  support  for  the 
CXMJS  forces  remaining  at  hcaoe  bases  during  hostilities.  The  bottomlinc  is 
that  the  new  organization  will  contribute  to  the  AF's  global  reach  global 
power  mission  with  a  robust  readiness  program  capable  of  responding  with 
combat  support  to  any  contingency.  But  are  there  sufficient  career  paths  for 
officers,  enlisted  and  civilians  to  sustain  a  strong  organizational  team  which 
can  survive  in  the  future  Air  Force  environment? 


Chapter  Four 

STRONG  ORGANIZATIONAL  TEAM 


Extremely  inportant  in  any  organization's  structure  is  the  ability  to 
develop  a  strong  organizational  team  to  svistain  the  operations.  This  is 
particularly  inportant  in  an  organization  which  has  a  wartime  mission  --  thus 
contributing  to  global  reach  global  power.  Since  both  MTO  and  Services  have 
vital  wartime  requirements  (as  discussed  in  chapter  three) ,  it  is  necessary 
that  any  organizational  structure  for  this  merged  career  field  allow  growth 
for  both  military  officers  and  enlisted  required  to  perform  these  wartime 
duties.  Additionally,  efficient  organizations,  like  those  required  during 
times  of  reduced  resources  and  combined  operations,  call  for  trained  personnel 
and  a  viable  civil ieui  work  force  as  well.  Therefore,  the  next  measure  of 
merit  critical  to  the  success  of  the  new  integrated  and  Services 
organization  is  whether  or  not  there  is  a  strong  team  with  career  paths  for 
all  —  officers,  enlisted  and  civilians.  Let's  first  look  at  the  officer 
force  in  the  current  Services  and  M4R  organizations  and  what  that  force  will 
look  like  under  the  new  structure. 

Officers  career  development: 

Seirvices  has  over  400  officers  in  the  career  field.  A  strong  leadership 
and  management  training  program  is  available  through  the  Air  Force  Institute 
of  Technology  (AFIT)  School  of  Engineering  and  Services.  The  focus  of  the 
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program  is  on  customer  service,  program  management ,  and  financial  skills. 
Services  officers  have  good  promotion  potential  to  the  grade  of  colonel  {with 
over  twenty  colonels  who  have  groun  up  in  the  business).  A  review  of  past 
five  year  promotion  potential  to  field  grade  ranks  has  equalled  or  exceed  the 
line  of  the  Air  Force.  (47; — )  Much  of  this  success  is  because  of  the  career 
opportunities  in  Services.  There  are  94  squadron  comnander  positions  in 
Services  as  well  as  26  division  chief  positions.  In  addition  to  the  officer 
positions  in  Services,  there  are  also  37  Defense  Coomissary  Agency  (DECA)  and 
Army/Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  career  broadening  positions  available 
to  officers  with  Services  experience.  (48: — ) 

As  for  Ml'.'R,  there  are  140  officers  left  in  the  career  field.  (49:  — )  A 
management  decision  was  made  several  years  ago  to  convert  officer  positions  to 
civilian  positions  as  they  became  vacant.  There  are  only  43  remaining 
military  division  chiefs  and  no  MWR  squadron  comnander  billets.  (50: — )  As  a 
result,  there  is  no  career  progression  for  MWR  officers.  Also,  MWR  officers 
are  awarded  the  personnel  AFSC  but  their  training  paths  are  quite  different. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  training  opportunities  amd  edicational  programs  for 
MWR  officers  are  limited.  The  Desert  Shield/Storm  after  action  report 
previously  discussed  documented  the  potential  problems  of  having  no  officer 
positions  for  future  contingencies. 

The  int^rated  organization  brings  new  life  to  the  MWR  officer  corps  and 
new  horizons  for  Services  officers.  A  single  agency  for  services  support 
provides  the  coomander  with  military  officers  experienced  in  all  aspects  of 
comminity  support  —  life  sustaining  services  and  leisure-time  morale 
services.  It  provides  a  larger  resource  of  officers  experienced  and  trained 
to  perform  wartime  needs  —  critical  in  Desert  Storm.  Finally,  it  provides 
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diversity  and  flexibility  to  handle  changing:  needs  and  to  provide  better  job 
opportunities. 

But  diversity  is  only  as  good  as  the  training  program  which  will  ensure 
flexibility.  By  continuing  the  leadership  and  training  courses  with  the  AFIT 
School  of  Engineering,  the  officers  will  be  provided  better  educational 
training.  The  MWR  officers  will  be  exposed  to  a  whole  new  training 
environment  with  a  focus  which  will  directly  impact  their  business  needs. 
Combined  training  requirements  will  ensure  a  large  enough  resource  to  warrant 
continuing  the  training  effort  in  this  environment  of  cutbacks.  All  in  all, 
the  new  integrated  organization  provides  an  enhanced  officer  career  path  with 
a  better  officer  to  add  to  the  organizational  team. 

Enlisted  career  development; 

A  similar  situation  as  the  officers'  career  field  exists  for  the 
enlisted  career  field  as  well.  Services  has  over  6000  enlisted  personnel. 

(51; — )  All  accessions  receive  formal  category  A  training  —  technical 
training  from  an  Air  Force  Technical  Training  Center.  (52:6)  The  career  field 
only  allows  limited  reclassified  airmen  to  crossflow  into  the  career  field. 
Technical  training  is  also  offered  to  NCOs  as  they  move  into  supervisory 
positions.  Enlisted  are  placed  in  positions  of  high  responsibility  and  as  a 
result  there  is  a  good  career  path  through  the  raiiks  to  Chief  Master  Sergeant. 
Additionally,  there  are  890  positions  in  IKCA  for  which  Services  enlisted  can 
conpete  for.  (53; — ) 

The  1600  MWR  enlisted  don't  fare  as  well.  (54: — )  There  is  no  accession 
technical  training  provided  to  the  MWR  enlisted  as  the  career  field  is 
considered  a  category  B  activity.  (55:15)  The  enlisted  career  path  is  poor  as 
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most  of  the  supervisory  positions  in  are  civilian  positions.  Older 
military  personnel  tend  to  perform  the  same  jobs  as  when  they  came  into  the 
MWR  career  field,  just  at  larger  bases. 

The  new  integrated  organization  provides  the  coauander  with  an  extremely 
flexible  enlisted  force  for  providing  coonunity  support.  By  combining  the 
AFSCs  into  one  AFSC,  all  accessions,  both  Services  and  MlMl,  would  receive 
category  A  training.  The  Services  career  field  recently  combined  the  food 
service  AFSC  and  the  billeting  AFSC  with  the  same  results.  The  larger 
resource  base  of  enlisted  members  means  increased  promotion  potential  under 
the  current  Air  Force  pyramid  and  Weighted  Airmen  Promotion  fvsteni  (WAPS) 
program.  Although  the  career  field  would  be  more  diverse,  the  career  and 
training  opportunities  would  far  outweigh  the  dowiasidc  of  diversity  especially 
in  this  current  environment  of  cutbacks. 

Civilians  career  development; 

The  Services  and  MWR  civilian  personnel  development  ciiuation  is  just 
the  opposite  of  the  military.  Services  has  3,225  appropriated  funded 
authorizations,  6,300  nonappropriated  authorizations  and  6,837  contractor 
personnel  performing  services  duties.  (56; — )  There  is  no  clear  career  path. 
Most  of  the  civilians'  duties  are  at  the  working  level  with  few  supervisory 
positions  available  to  civilians.  Services  career  civilian  positions  are  in 
two  different  series  —  one  for  food  services/overhead  and  one  for  billeting. 
(57:27)  Movement  between  the  two  series  isn’t  very  flexible.  Also,  billeting 
civilians  do  compete  in  and  are  included  in  the  military  family  housing  (MFH) 
career  program.  However,  according  to  Mr  Gary  Carter,  Chief  of  Career 
Programs  in  AF/tS’C,  only  a  handful  of  Services  civilians  have  ever  been 
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selected  to  move  into  KtFH  supervisory  positions  —  indicating  a  sick  program. 
(58;-) 

The  MWR  civilian  career  development  program  is  extremely  strong.  They 
have  5,900  appropriated  funded  civilian  authorizations  and  22,640 
nonappropriated  fund  (NAF)  civilian  full-time  equivalents.  (59; — )  There  are 
many  different  series;  however,  they  all  are  interrelated  and  there  is  career 
progression  built  into  and  between  each  series.  Additionally,  in  1991  MWR 
received  legislative  approval  to  interchange  appropriated  and  NAF  personnel  as 
they  moved  from  different  jobs  without  losing  benefits  or  status.  (60:--) 
Therefore,  NAF  personnel  can  now  coopete  for  key  upward  mobility  positions 
within  MWR.  The  chart  at  appendix  E  shows  the  civilian  career  progression 
within  MWR.  Almost  all  of  the  MWR  key  management  positions  and  supervisory 
positions  are  civilian  positions  —  either  appropriated  or  NAF. 

The  new  integrated  organization  breathes  new  life  into  the  Services 
civilian  career  development  program  and  will  offer  new  opportunities  to  MWR 
civilians.  Services  civilians  are  no  longer  dead  ended  into  positions  with  no 
growth  potential.  Instead  their  career  opportunities  will  increase.  Balance 
between  military  and  civilian  leadership  positions  will  be  achieved  as 
Services  civilians  will  now  have  the  potential  to  fill  key  supervisory 
positions.  By  dovetailing  the  Services  civilian  series  into  the  MWR  series, 
flexible  and  well  defined  career  paths  are  developed.  Through  the  interchange 
agreement.  Services  NAF  employees  can  compete  for  appropriated  funded 
positions  in  both  MWR  and  Services.  Finally,  MWR  civilians  can  gain 
experience  in  total  comnunity  support. 
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Sunmarv; 

Under  the  integrated  organization,  for  the  first  time  both  career  fields 
achieve  clear  career  paths  for  all  employees  —  thus  building  a  stronger 
organizational  team.  Job  satisfaction  and  room  for  growth  are  key  ingredients 
for  a  highly  motivated  work  force.  Finally,  quality  training  builds  a  better 
work  team.  The  new  organization  accomplishes  these  items  —  again 
strengthening  the  team.  But  the  team  must  be  focused  on  producing  quality 
service  and  meeting  the  needs  of  their  customers  within  a  management 
environment  which  demands  quality  and  continuous  improvements  to  be  a  complete 
success. 
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Chapter  Five 

QUALITY  CUSTCMER  SERVICE 


Quality  customer  service  is  the  glue  which  holds  a  service  organization 
together.  For  this  integration  to  be  considered  successful,  the  final  measure 
of  merit  is  to  improve  the  customer  service  of  both  organizations.  According 
to  the  Director  of  the  new  organization.  General  Nonnand  Lezy,  "the  core 
purpose  of  this  new  organization  is  to  provide  the  highest  quality  food,  . 
lodging,  recreation  and  membership  services  support  to  our  customers.  The 
organization  provides  the  leadership,  policies,  resources,  and  oversight  to 
operate  life  sustaining  and  leisure-time  programs  for  global  air  power,  to 
build  high  morale  and  to  sustain  air  force  people."  (61:  —  )  In  short,  it  is 
to  provide  quality  customer  service. 

Determining  the  "quality"  of  customer  service  and  if  it  is  "improved"  is 
a  difficult  process.  The  framework  which  will  be  used  to  make  this 
determination  is  one  which  looks  at  the  components  of  customer  service  and  the 
environment  of  the  organization  for  making  improvements.  From  this  framework, 
one  can  assess  whether  or  not  customer  service  can  actually  iiqprove  under  this 
organizational  change. 

Conronents  of  good  customer  service: 

Quality  customer  service  is  the  sum  of  many  varying  components  which 
must  be  present  to  improve  service.  The  first  ingredient  is  leadership. 
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(62: — )  The  new  organization  brings  renewed  military  leadership  to  the  MhT< 
career  field,  new  horizons  to  the  Services  career  field,  new  opportunities  for 
the  civilians,  and  solid  growth  paths  for  the  enlisted  —  equalling  better 
leadership. 

From  better  leadership  comes  good  business  decisions  —  another 
necessary  ingredient  for  improved  customer  service.  (63: — )  Hie  key  to  good 
business  decisions  is  quality  training.  (66:15)  Quality  training  produces 
people  who  live  by  the  laws  and  directives,  understand  who  the  customers  are, 
know  the  needs  of  the  customers,  and  build  strong  resource  management 
techniques/skills.  The  enhanced  training  available  under  the  new  structure 
provides  the  needed  skills  for  better  decisions. 

In  a  military  environment,  strong  combat  capabilities  are  necessary  to 
be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  wartime  customer  and  to  be  able  to  project 
power  around  the  world.  (64:  — )  Therefore,  readiness  is  the  next  key 

ingredient  for  improved  customer  service.  Chapter  three  concluded  that 
readiness  is  enhanced  under  the  new  organization  —  providing  efficient 
deployable  teams,  trained  and  tested,  with  all  the  needed  skills  to  project 
power  and  sustain  operations. 

Finally,  a  strong  personnel  management  and  career  development  program  is 
necessary  to  ensure  a  motivated  team  to  work  the  day  to  day'  issues  —  our 
final  ingredient.  (65; — )  Chapter  four  indicated  how  the  career  paths  of  all 
members  of  the  team  (officers,  enlisted,  and  civilians)  will  improve  thus 
adding  to  improved  customer  service. 

(kice  you  bring  these  ingredients  together,  you  produce  quality  service. 
You  develop  a  team  who  is  coomitted  to  customers  and  accountable  to 
coomanders.  A  stronger  team  with  all  the  above  ingredients  of  quality  service 
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equals  improved  customer  service.  (67; — ) 

Management  environment: 

But  a  strong  team  is  only  part  of  the  equation  for  improved  customer 
service.  The  organization  must  have  an  atmosphere  which  stimulates 
improvement  —  an  environment  for  total  quality  management.  Total  quality 
management  (TQM)  means  getting  everyone  involved  in  the  improvement  process 
with  the  focus  on  meeting  customers'  expectations  of  quality.  (68:3)  TQM  is 
the  perfect  management  style  in  a  changing  world,  as  the  basis  of  TQ^!  is 
continuous  improvement  of  the  processes  of  business  toward  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  customer.  The  new  integrated  organization  gives  both  groups  (Services' 
and  MWR)  the  opportunity  to  review  the  processes  of  each  one's  business  with 
an  eye  toward  streamlining  and  improved  product  quality. 

Quality  is  meeting  customer  needs  by  providing  competitively  priced 
products  or  services  determined  by  the  customer  to  be  fit  for  use.  (69:3) 
Therefore,  the  first  step  in  TQM  is  identifying  your  customers  and  determining 
their  needs.  (70:28)  A  changed  organizational  structure  is  a  good  time  to 
review  "who  is  the  customer."  The  new  MWR/SVS  organization  has  both  internal 
and  external  customers.  Internally,  it  is  responsive  to  Congress,  OSD,  the 
Secretariat,  CSAF,  Air  Staff  counterparts,  and  members  of  the  MWR  and  SVS 
comminity.  Externally,  it  supports  the  War  CINCs,  MAJOGM  comnanders,  Line  of 
the  Air  Force  (active  duty  members,  dependents,  DoD  civilians,  and  retirees) 
and  professional  societies. 

Just  determining  who  the  customers  are  is  not  enough.  You  must  know  how 
to  satisfy  their  needs  and  expectations.  As  an  example,  one  custcmer  is 
Congress.  From  the  background  in  chapter  two,  it's  obvious  that  Congress 
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hasn  t  been  completely  satisfied  with  the  oversight  of  the  NftVR.  prograni  at  tlu 
base  level.  This  integration  provides  a  fresh  approach  to  providing  oversight 
which  will  ensure  quality,  well-trained  oianagers  who  will  comply  with  the 
laws,  and  a  sustained  operation.  A  team  of  functional  experts,  process  action 
teams  (PATs),  should  review  each  customer  to  determine  how  well  the 
organization  is  meeting  that  customer's  needs  and  expectations.  The  next 
step  in  l^f  is  developing  an  organizational  culture  which  promotes  quality  as 
its  primary  value.  OrganizaUonal  culture  is  the  personality  of  the 
organization  —  the  formal  and  informal  beliefs,  norms,  and  values  that 
underlie  how  people  in  the  organization  behave  and  react  to  change.  (71:181) 
Critical  to  this  culture  is  for  everyone  to  share  the  same  vision  and  to 
strive  for  error  prevention  rather  than  error  detection  and  rework.  This 
eliminates  waste,  makes  the  organization  more  productive,  and  increases  the 
quality.  (72:A)  Developing  teams  which  focus  on  process  improvement  will 
provide  quality. 

High  quality  actually  costs  less  to  the  organization  because  it  is  the 
result  of  doing  things  right  the  first  time,  while  always  looking  to  improve 
the  way  things  are  done.  (73:4)  More  time  is  spent  in  the  beginning  of  the 
process,  however,  less  time  is  needed  in  the  end  to  correct  problems  which 
normally  result.  As  this  integration  begins,  small  groups  of  functional 
experts  (PATs)  should  be  assembled  to  review  the  various  processes  of  each 
part  of  the  business.  This  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
organizational  culture  and  error  prevention. 

Quality  is  hard  to  measure.  Some  think  it's  concentrating  management 
attention  on  resolving  customer  complaints.  Unfortunately,  statistics  show 
that  only  five  per  cent  of  unhappy  customers  actually  complain  to  management. 
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But  the  ones  who  don't  coinplain  to  noanagement  will  tell  ten  other  people  about 
the  problems  they  had  with  your  organization.  (74:33)  Therefore,  to  truly 
improve  customer  service,  one  must  focus  on  the  customer's  needs  and 
expectations  in  the  beginning  of  the  process,  not  at  the  end  of  product 
development . 

Teamwork  among  qualified,  experienced,  and  trained  managers  and 
employees  is  essential  in  improving  the  process.  (75:3)  Continuous 
improvement  can  only  happen  in  an  environment  structured  toward  participative 
management  —  all  working  to  improve  the  quality.  (76:5)  The  training 
programs  which  are  provided  to  all  en^loyees  should  stress  participative 
management  and  to  develop  people  who  are  knowledgeable  of  the  processes.  The 
AFIT  Engineering  and  Services  School's  educational  programs  provided  to 
Services'  managers  taught  the  different  processes  and  concentrated  on 
management  and  leadership  training.  This  training  will  now  be  available  to 
MWR.  as  wel  1 . 

Simmarv: 

The  new  integrated  MWR  and  Services  organization  has  all  the  components 
for  improved  customer  service  —  leadership,  readiness,  personnel  development, 
and  quality  training.  The  environment  is  right  for  reviewing  the  processes 
for  improved  quality  and  focusing  on  customer's  expectations  to  increase 
responsiveness  and  service  —  a  Total  Quality  Management  approach.  Through 
TQM)  improved  customer  service  will  result.  The  next  chapter  will  discuss 
recommendations  to  ensure  the  organization  provides  maximtm  combat  capabi  lity 
and  management  efficiencies. 
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Chapter  Six 


ASSESSMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Assessments; 

The  data  contained  in  the  previous  chapters  lead  to  the  following 
assessments  concerning  the  new  organizational  structure  for  MWR  and  Services: 

1.  The  chain  of  coomand  was  strengthened  by  providing  the  Support  Group 
Coomander  with  one  focal  point  for  all  services  activities  —  life  sustairi-ing 
and  leisure-time.  The  new  organization  has  one  comnander,  who  is  experienced 
in  total  comnunity  support,  reporting  directly  to  the  Support  Group  Coomander. 

2.  By  developing  flights  which  are  focused  on  specific  customer's  needs 
(ie  military  flight  towards  active  duty  personnel  and  wartime  requirements; 
membership  flight  towards  the  various  association''s  members;  youth  flight 
towards  family  needs;  and  recreation  flight  towards  customers  looking  for 
recreation),  the  organization  is  decentralized  and  enpowered  to  be  accountable 
to  their  customers. 

3.  Consolidating  the  activities  identified  as  "possible  integration 
points”  puts  the  supply,  training,  planning,  budgeting  and  financial  portions 
of  the  business  together  under  one  manager  in  the  Resources  Management  or  the 
Plans  &  Force  Management  flights.  Consolidation  saves  oianpower  and  increases 
efficiencies. 

4.  The  organization  is  streamlined  by  placing  eleven  small,  individual 
branches  into  six  flights  each  with  single  managers.  This  also  facilitates 
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career  progression  as  poanagers  and  employees  can  interchange  throughout  the 
branches . 

5.  Organizational  lines  are  untangled  as  service  policy  is  centralized 
within  one  service  organization.  The  base  level  management  can  clearly  see 
the  lines  of  responsibility. 

6.  Services  and  MWR  conbat  power  is  increased  as  readiness  is  enhanced. 
First,  by  combining  the  wartime  requirements  into  one  UTC,  support  to  the  Air 
Force's  global  reach  global  power  mission  is  improved.  Second,  it  provides 
increased  training  opportunities  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  which  allow:, 
realistic  wartime  scenarios.  The  new  structure  also  brings  the  two  career 
fields  closer  to  balance  between  peacetime  authorizations  and  wartime 
requirements.  Finally,  it  improves  the  support  provided  to  OCNVS  sustaining 
forces  by  ensuring  trained  managers  and  an  available  workforce. 

7.  All  members  of  the  new  organization's  team  (officers,  enlisted  and 
civilians)  will  have  opportunities  for  career  advancement.  By  picking  the 
best  parts  of  each  career  path,  for  the  first  time  in  both  organization's 
histories,  there  will  be  education  and  training  programs  for  each  segment  of 
the  business  and  solid  career  opportunities.  Also,  management  can  be  assured 
that  sufficient,  well  trained  people  will  be  available  to  meet  the  new 
corporate  vision.  As  a  result,  a  strong  team  is  available  to  provide  quality 
customer  service  to  the  many  people  which  the  new  organization  will  touch. 

8.  Through  the  improvements  in  readiness,  training,  and  personnel 
develc^ment  and  by  implementing  Total  Quality  Management  throughout  the 
organization,  customer  service  will  improve.  The  new  organization  has  the 
it^redients  necessary  for  quality  service  and  programs.  This  is  the  perfect 
tijae  for  evaluating  the  processes  to  determine  iin>roveoients. 


Rprfiniii#»ndat  ions ; 


But  these  iooproveinents  are  just  the  start.  There  are  many  thing's  which 
can  be  done  to  further  enhance  the  integrated  operation.  The  following 
reconmendations  are  made: 

1.  Stop  the  MWR  officer  to  civilian  conversions  until  the  nuiid}er  of 
required  officer  authorizations  can  be  determined.  Fa''tor  in  the  number  of 
authorizations  needed  under  the  restructure  as  well  as  the  reduced 
requirenients  due  to  base  closures  and  realignments. 

2.  Establish  a  single  AFSC  for  officers  and  enlisted.  This  will 
provide  increased  flexibility  for  the  deploying  comnander . 

3.  Continue  the  readiness  training  with  the  engineers  at  Tjndall, 
Kadena,  and  Ramstein.  It  is  difficult  to  train  for  providing  wartime  support 
unless  you  have  an  audience/customers  to  perform  for  under  realistic 
conditions.  The  training  sites  at  the  three  locations  mentioned  provide  tlic 
audience  and  the  environment  for  effective  training. 

4.  Integrate  Services  civilians  into  the  MWR  career  progression  and 
change  their  series  to  MWR  series.  There  has  never  been  a  good  career  path 
for  Services  civilians.  Therefore,  billeting  managers  should  be  separated 
from  housing  managers  and  aligned  with  the  retail /management  series  of  MWR. 
Additionally,  management  should  utilize  the  MWR  civilian  career  progression 
model . 

5.  Continue  management  programs  with  the  AFIT  School  of  E^ineering  and 
Services.  Training  and  education  is  a  key  ingredient  for  quality  customer 
service.  The  AFIT  School  of  Engineering  and  Services  has  been  highly 
successful  in  providing  appropriate  training  and  education  in  the  past.  With 
downsizing  happening  throughout  the  Air  Force,  the  combined  ennphasis  should 
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provide  an  adequate  basis  to  continue  the  school. 

6.  Implement  Total  Qua 1 i ty  Management  (TCM)  in  the  new  organization. 

TQil  will  help  formalize  the  vision,  review  customer  expectations,  improve  the 
processes  for  providing  service,  and  get  the  employees  involved. 

These  changes  will  insure  the  new  organization  contributes  to  the  Air 
Force's  Global  Reach  -  Global  Power  mission.  They  provide  a  coombat  capable 
unit  which  can  respond  worldwide.  The  new  structure  meets  the  requirements 
dictated  by  reduced  budgets  and  lower  manpower  levels.  It  applies  the 
principles  of  modern  management  by  empowering  people  at  low  levels  to  make 
decisions  and  reduces  overlap  through  consolidation  and  divestment. 
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APPENDIX  B 


VnJMDXMO  SOURCE 


ACTIVITY 

APPROPRIATED 

HON -APPRO PR I ATED 

PONDS 

FUNDS 

CHILD  DEVEL 

CENTER 

THEATER 

POOLS 

YOUTH  ACTIVITIES 
BILLETING  (TDY) 

X 

TEMP  LODGING  FAC 

X 

OFFICERS  CLUB 

X 

NCO  CLUB 

X 

MEMBER  ASSOC 

X 

PRIVATE  ORGS 

X 

AUDIO/ PHOTO 

X 

BOWLING 

X 

GOLF 

X 

SMACK  BARS 

X 

AIRMEN  DIMING  FAC 

X 

IN  FLIGHT  KITCHEN 

X 

FLIGHT  LINE  FEEDING 

X 

FIRE  DEPT  FEEDING 

X 

MIL  PHYS  FITNESS 

X 

REC  CENTER 

X 

TRAINING/RIBS 

X 

BUDET, ACCOUNTING  &  REPORT 

SUPPLY (DINING/ FOOD ) 

X 

HUMAN  RESOURCE  OFFICE 

X 

INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

AUTO  HOBBY  SHOP 

CRAFTS 

HOOD  SHOP 

OUTDOOR  REC 

X 

MORTUARY  AFFAIRS 

OVERHEAD 

X 

HIXED 

FUNDS 


X 
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APPENDIX  D 


LESSONS  LEARNED 


L1880HS  LEAmD  •  FIXABCUL 


a.  An  SUPPOir  ret  KHti  APF  nfport  for  KWl  vaa  good  to  oatstandlng 

througboQt  tbe  AOt.  Oaa  of  tha  first  policy  •aaasgea  vas  100  percent  APT 
anpport  for  all  raeraational  eqaipaeat  and  aopplica,  no  RAF  dollire  vere  to  be 
expended.  Hoverer,  leea  diaagreenenta  arose  betvecn  KAJOOM  KVE  and 
Coeptroller  staffs  relating  to  the  proper  funding  af  eqnipaent  far  KWR 
awbility  kits  and  otbet  materials  oaai  by  MVK  programs  in  the  AOt.  One  such 
issue  concerned  the  appropriate  fund  source  for  purchasing  snacks  given  to 
troops  at  recreation  areas  during  their  leisure  time.  It  vss  decided  to  use 
none ppr opr isted  funds  (lAFs)  to  purchase  resale  items  and  consumables  to  be 
given  away  and  to  nse  AFFs  to  purchase  both  expendable  and  accouatsble 
supplies  and  equipsMnt.  Another  issue  involved  using  741Jls  worked  resale 
operations  since  there  were  no  avenues  to  hire  HAF  employees.  j 

Recomeoda t ion t  Air  Staff  provide  sure  specific  geidance  for  funding  future 
contingency  operations  and  pursue  renste  and  Isolated  APF  funding  status  for 
all  deployment/conbat  areaa. 

b.  RBIMBURSEKENT  FOR  COST  TO  REPLACE  DEPLOYED  MWR  MILITARY  PERSONNEL! 
Higher  NAF  payroll  costs  vere  experienced  to  replace  military  MWl  personnel 
who  deployed.  NAF  employees  vere  hired  to  replace  deployed  personnel. 

RecoBBsendationt  TIm  Comptroller  should  issue  guidance  to  permit  APF 
rciad>ursenent  of  RAF  expenses  %fhere  AFFs  are  authorised  for  these  expenses. 

c.  EXPENSE  REPOBTZNGi  It  would  have  been  beneficial  to  establish  a 
system  to  track  labor,  supplies  and  other  resources  directed  to  DESERT 
SHIELD/ STORM  support.  Such  a  system  established  cirly  in  the  operation  would 
have  made  reporting  easier. 

Recommendation i  SAF/FMO  and  AFKWRC/MBOC  should  develop  a  procedure  for  bases 
to  code  NAF  expenses  related  to  support  for  vartlme/eontingency  operations  as 
they  are  incurred. 

d.  INTERNAL  OONTiaLSt  From  the  start  a  high  priority  for  MR  personnel 
was  to  maintain  accountability  of  all  assets  used  la  support  of  MR.  All 
donated  property  itesm  ($180  or  s»re  la  value)  were  accounted  for  on  supply 
CA'CRLs,  surprise  cash  counts  were  coaductedi  monthly,  a  single  MR  fund  was 
established  at  BQ  GENIAF  for  the  entice  AOR,  sits  bank  accounts  vere  set  up 
and  fund  handling  OIs  written.  If  a  base  had  financial  problems  they  vere 
immediately  brought  to  the  attention  ef  the  epplicdble  comasoder  and  followed 
up  by  a  site  visit  if  warranted. 

Rec omme ndat ion t  A  financial  manager  dhonld  be  deployed  during  future 
contingencies  to  provide  accounting  capertise  and  ts  help  ensure 
accountability  of  MR  assets. 

a.  FINANCIAL  RELISFi  The  inraediste  lose  of  a  market  base  esmpounded  by 
increased  requirements  to  take  care  of  family  members  could  create  an 
unexpected  financial  burden  on  KR  funds. 

Recommends t lout  The  Air  Staff  should  pursue  relief  from  Congress  for  bases 
severely  impacted  by  troop  deployments. 
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f.  DOKATIOKSi  IKirlAt  OOt/DS,  tlicr*  w«t  ovcrwhelmlag  fabllc  mi^poxt  end 

M  •▼alaaeb*  •£  doMtloM  to  aapfprt  tbe  troopa.  ffaeae  doaatloaa  aenC 

a  aCroett  aifsai  to  Cba  troapa  tkat  onllka  Vlatna*,  tba  eoaatry  vaa  babind  vhat 
tbap  wtra  doUt.  A  problaa  aneauotarad  fa  tba  aarly  waaka  af  Oparatloo  Ceaart 
fblald  waa  tba  lack  of  lafacaatten  ralatiat  to  procaduraa  for  donatiag  itaaa. 
OarraaC  ragalatioaa  proalda  for  MHI  to  aecapt  doaatloaa  for  uaa  ia  KVE  ralatad 
pretraaM  bat  aat  for  radiatribaCloa  to  iadtalduala.  DL&  vaa  dca  if  acted  aa  tbe 
afcae;  to  receive  doaatloaa  aaf  ahlp  tbea  to  CENTCOM.  Theac  fooda  vere  all 
abippad  to  Daaariia,  Jaddab  ar  Jakajl  aod  traaaportad  Co  lijadb  vbera  CENTAF 
coordiaatad  dlatribotloa  to  tbe  acrvlcea.  Dlatrlbatioa  to  tbe  aerrlce 
eoi^ocata  waa  baaed  oa  a  pereaaCafa  of  deployed  populatioa  (i.e.  ARCXHT  56t, 
KAkCmT  141,  lAVCBbT  141,  CSHTtf  14X).  MAC  traaaportatioa  waa  available  to 
diatribata  doaatad  gooda  to  the  aervlca  caapaaente  duriag  Operatioa  Deaert 
tblcld,  bat  oaea  boatllltiaa  atarted,  MAC  traaaportatioa  waa  aaavallabla. 
Dlatrlbatioa  of  doaationa  waa  haaperad  by  laadequate  atorage  facilitiea. 

teceaaieDdatioai  DASD(PS,F4I)PS.P&S  ahould  iaaua  clear  gaidaace  oa  acceptlag 
ooaatloaa  to  aapport  wartiae  or  eootlogcacy  operatloaa.  DLA  and  OSD/PA  ahould 
ose  Che  aatioaal  .veva  •cdla  to  educate  tbe  public  oa  the  proper  procedurea  to 
fellow  aod  poiota  of  eootact  for  public  dooatioaa.  la  Che  fotore,  DLA  ahould 
coordlaeta  arare  cloaely  with  the  aupported  cownaod  to  eatabliah  a  Hat  of 
aaedad  gooda  aod  to  cat  off  dooatioaa  vhea  deaired  qoaeticiea  have  beea 
received.  DLA  abeold  divide  the  dooatioaa  baaed  oa  eatabllahed  perceotagea 
aad  abip  tbea  to  tba  iadividoal  aerviec  coapoaeat.  Varebouae  facilitiea 
aboald  be  coeatrweted  to  abelter  gooda  vaitiag  for  diatributioa. 

g.  SSCOILXTT  OP  POKDSt  Do  facilitiea  for  proper  aaearlty  of 
aoaappropr fated  fwada  (RAPa)  were  available  ia  tbe  early  ati^ea  of  tbe 
depleyaaat.  Twelve  aafaa  were  evedtoally  ebtaioed  fro«  DSHD  for  fwada 

atorage. 

leco—aedat ioai  lacowawead  a  foada  atorage  coatalaer  be  included  aa  part  of 
tbe  aobility  kit. 

b.  OORTDOL  OP  CASH  AMD  OTKR  ASSETSi  01  176-1  vaa  developed  with  tbe 
aaaiataace  of  TAC/DPSC.  The  pwrpoae  of  the  01  vaa  Co  ootliae  procedurea 
for  receiviag,  coetrolliag,  diaberalng  and  accouotlag  for  caah  aad  other 
aaaeta  dwriag  the  deployBaaC.  Aa  we  progrcaaed  into  tbia  dcploywent  vc 
ebaaged  aaveral  aapecta  to  eaae  tbe  reporting  proceaa  betveea  DSCEMTAP  aod 
aitea.  lowever,  tba  01  waa  never  updated  to  reflect  tbe  applicable  ebaagea. 

RacoawwBifatlOBi  01  176-1  aboeld  be  updated  and  iacorporated  into  aa  overall 
Air  Porce  or  OSCEMTAP  ■obillty  waaual. 

1.  MISSACI  HIMIMXZEi  AnCodln  Maaege  traffic  vaa  anapended  wben  tbe  JCS 
■inialc':  %«a  li^aad  preventing  bank  lag,  alot  aaebiae  aad  7404  data  froa  being 
traaaaicted  aa  aaual.  tfodewa  vere  wacd  to  capture  data  froa  aowe  baaea  and 
mNi  vaa  weed  to  capture  BQ  SAC  aad  BQ  OSAPS  data.  Dlakettea  with  alot  •acblne 
aad  payroll  data  were  aaat  by  aall. 

Racowaendattoai  Iweorporata  alteraatlva  data  cowMia  lent  Iona  aoluCiooo  deviaed 
dwrlng  Operation  Deaert  Storm  into  future  coattngency  planning. 
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J.  CHAPEL  PROGRAM  rmaWGt  Dorlnt  0p«raeiOfi  DeatrC  SliialA/Degcrt  itorm 
deployed  diepleine  aade  »eBy  reqecete  to  MVR  for  RAF  support  for  chapel 
related  prograas  lAV  APE  176*-1. 

Reeoaaandat ion i  AP/BC  provide  feada  to  support  chapel  functiotts  durlag 
contlageacles. 

k.  DISSOLITTIOR  PROCXDOlESi  Dlasolutioo  procedures  for  hase  closure  as 
ootllaed  la  APR  llA'l  aad  APR  17A*-10  were  adapted  for  use  durlag  redeplojnaeot. 

Recewaeadatioai  Include  these  procedures  la  the  KWR  sits  operatloas  aaeoal. 


LESSONS  LEARKEO  >  PERSONNEL 


a*  MWR  PERSONNEL  TASRIlPGSi  Coordination  hetveea  CENTAP  Poxvard/DPS, 
CENTAP  Rear/DPS  and  supporting  MAJCOM  KWR  functional  sunagers  worked 
ezcepcionally  well  in  the  early  stagea  of  the  operation  vhen  one  agency 
(CENTAP  Rear)  prepared  the  tasking  docuatents.  The  tasklag  systea  began  to 
hreakdowa^  however,  after  CENTAP/im  took  charge  of  walidating  wanning 
requlreswats  aad  tasked  supporting  coeoaands  directly  through  the  TPyPO  without 
coordinating  with  CENTAP  Porvard/DPS  or  CENTAP  Rear/DPS.  As  a  result,  sons 
MVR  teastf  arrived  in  the  AOR  before  they  were  neededt  others  reported  to  the 
wrong  site  causing  excess  stanaiag  situations  aad  unnecessary  redeploynent 
actions. 

Recoanendat ion t  In  future  contingency  operations,  the  Air  Cowponent  Consandcr 
should  designate  one  supporting  eosB^nd  staff  to  coordinate  MWR  aupport  force 
personnel  and  equipwent  tasklngs  for  the  duration  of  the  contingency. 

b.  MOBILITT  IITSi  MVR  aobilitj  kit  processing  was  a  problea  in  the 
early  weeks  of  Operation  Desert  Shield.  Supporting  conoands  were  unfaniliar 
with  aobility  kit  requirewents,  fending  or  shipping  procedures.  MWR  aobillty 
kit  DTCs  were  unusable  due  to  aissing  logistics  detail.  MWR  a»bility  kiu 
were  shipped  in  a  variety  of  containsrs,  tri-vsll  boxes,  wheeled  wetjsl 
containers,  plywood  boxes,  solid  wood  boxes.  Some  MWR  nobility  kits  bad 
already  been  opened  and  soan  iteas  reaioved  prior  to  receipt  by  MWR  personnel, 
current  iteas  recoasended  by  APR  215~A2  la  sot  sufficient  nasbers  aad  lacks 
iCv**  that  are  required.  Most  nobilitp  kits  had  insufficient  inventory  to  run 
a  viable  MWR  prograa  over  30  days. 

Reconmendationi  Hors  caphasis  is  needed  to  faalllariae  KAJOOK  and  base  level 
staffs  with  KWR  aobillty  kits,  funding,  and  equipaent  procedures.  The 
required  auaber  on  nobility  kits  should  be  idestified  in  the  TPPDD  and  tasked 
to  specific  bases  for  support.  Mobility  kits  should  be  inspected  during  both 
ORls  and  Oils.  In  addition,  supported  conssads  plans  should  tailor  nobility 
kit  contents  for  eavironaeatal  conditions  they  are  likely  to  encounter.  Bases 
need  to  nake  sure  their  nobility  kits  can  be  palletlaed.  Standardised 
lightweight  containers  with  locks  should  be  developed  for  MWR  aobillty  kits. 
Rita  should  be  clearly  siarked  with  the  address  of  the  designated  unit/Km  and 
the  aaae  of  the  MWR  POC  if  known.  A  copy  of  the  Inventory  should  be  placed 
inside  tbe  kit  and  not  on  the  outside  of  the  kit.  Iteas  such  as  televisions, 
video  cassette  players  and  high  value  electronic  gaxtes  sech  as  Nintendo 
wachines  should  be  shipped  separately  and  via  signature  if  possible. 
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f  c.  MW  CIVILIAmZATURi  Air  Tore*  KW  profrcM  ia  the  AOt  were  Mimed 

lolelj  bj  ■illtazy  MW  penonael.  Yriet  to  0DS/D8,  the  Air  Force  decided  to 
coneert  ell  «iliearj  MW  Cbiefe  to  eirlliaa  poaitioae.  Doriat  OOS/DS,  at 
■itee  too  aaall  to  varraat  an  officer  slat,  the  ecalor  KW  ladiTideel  vet 
either  a  88ft  or  T8ft*  MMt  coMundere  etilised  a  Fereoaoel  or  Scnricee 
officer  to  overcea  their  HK  operatioac.  Theec  aitea,  vich  the  exceptloa  of 
oact  were  the  oaea  that  had  the  ooet  prahloM  with  prcfrasa  aad  iatcraal 
coatrola  reaaltiof  ia  auaoroua  ataff  aaalataace  wiaita.  Za  additiim,  May 
eoMaada  are  ciriliaaitiaf  ealiated  AFSC  741X1  poaicieaa  which  if  aot  atopped 
aay  jeopardise  oar  capability  to  aopport  coatlngeacy  aperaciona.  The  tread 
toward  ciwiliaaisatloa  waa  highlighted  dariag  the  opealag  weeka  of  Deaert 
Shield  whea  CBmoOM  aaked  tte  JCS  to  tadk  the  odlitary  departacata  to  reaaacaa 
policiea  and  plaaa  for  readiaesa  to  aapyert  MW  requlreiMata  for  coatingenclea 
iavolwiag  deployaeat  of  foccea. 

Recoameadatioat  The  Air  Suff  ahoold  review  MW  ailitary  peraoaocl 
requireaeata  for  aupportiog  coat  iageeciea  aad  iavoke  a  aoratoriua  oe 
civiliaalsatioaa  if  oeccaaary  to  amet  fsture  requireaMiCa. 

J.  COHVAUESCENT  HOSPITAL  MW  MAMNIKi  Duriag  OOS/DS.  a  auabered  Air 
Force  requeated  aogMatatiaa  MW  paraooaal  for  coavalcaceat  hoapltala  and 
atagiag  areas  at  five  differeat  Xaropeaa  locations.  The  auabered  Air  Force 
request  provided  no  Inforaation  oa  populatioaa  to  he  sepported,  intended  boura 
of  operatiOBi  etc.  The  Air  Staff  KW  faactional  Maager  advised  the  supported 
KAJOOM  and  HQ  AFMPC  that  neither  the  MW  nor  SC  coatiageney  planning  concepts 
of  operation  lacladed  MW  aannlng  aopport  for  convalescent  hospitals. 
Considerable  coafoaion  existed  in  deteraiaiag  if  this  reqelreaeat  should  be 
handled  as  a  Palace  Trip  (eanaing  aasistaace)  or  as  a  Palace  Blits  (wartine) 
reqoircaent.  As  a  reaoltt  aoaerooa  MW  personnel  tasked  to  fill  this 
requireocat  were  placed  oa  a  "standby**  statua  for  the  duration  of  the  conflict 
while  the  validity  of  the  tequireaent  was  investigated. 

Reco—eadatloat  MW.wartias/eontingency  reqoireaeats  should  be  ideetified  in 
iaatallatloa  coatiageney  plana  and  opchaaaeled  to  the  lAJCON  functional 
■anager  daring  the  deliberate  plaaning  process.  Unforseea  requireneats  should 
be  Ailly  joatified  aad  coordinated  with  the  Air  Staff  readiness  functional 
aanager.  Masniing  aasiatanee  requeata  for  Min  operating  bases  should  be  sited 
by  applying  Air  Force  Manpover  Standards  versos  applying  contingency  Mnalag 
gnidance.  Qnestionable  MMing  rcqnesta  auat  b«  resolved  quickly  aad  so 
supporting  cooModa  tasked  to  fill  the  reqoircaent  can  be  advised. 

e.  VOMER  MW  CHIEFS  11  THE  AOEi  lalanic  Law  restrictions  prevented  a 
fSMle  MW  Chief  fron  perforning  duties  required  of  her  position.  This 
officer  had  to  be  reassigned  and  her  position  backfilled  with  a  mIc 
replaceaeat* 

Reconaendationi  Local  conditions  that  seriously  hinder  the  ability  of 
personnel  to  perfora  their  jobs  asuat  be  considered  prisr  to  deployaeat  to  SVA. 

f.  BQ  STAFF  MARIflFCt  The  idea  of  establishing  a  BPS  directorate  at 

,  HSCSMTAF  easN  about  aa  an  after  thought*  There  are  no  aanpower  reqoireMnts 

^  for  a  MW  staff  with  the  exception  of  a  741X1  Senior  HOD  perMnently  assigned 

to  HSCBMTAF/BFX.  This  waa  hardly  sufficient  in  the  ease  with  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Stom. 
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XeconendatioBi  Select  percoBael  by  poeltlea  ee  e  coetiat***^  *  large 
'  deployaeat.  These  ledteldttale  shovld  be  Ideotlfled  and  ea  a  manalng  docuacat 

ae  they  can  anbiliae  with  USCSRAF.  Theae  Indleidaals  veeld  aogaant  rather 
than  be  peraanently  aaaigned  to  CBKTAF*  The  identified  eeetingeney  RQ  MVR 
peraonaal  sboold  aeet  at  least  annually  to  dlscuas  MWt  aebillty  iaauea. 
teconaMnd  the  follovlng  poaltlona  gradea,  aad  AJTSCat 


Director  of  MUR 

MaJ'Lt  Col 

7316 

Financial  Management 

Capt 

7324 

TSgt 

67251 

Programs 

SMSgt 

74191 

USO  Tour  Director 

SMSgt 

74291 

MSgt  * 

74171 

Donations 

MSgt  *♦ 

74171 

i 

TSgt  *♦ 

60251 

SSgt  ** 

60251 

Sgt  ** 

60231 

*  Depending  on  size  and  length  of  deployment. 

**  Applicable  only  If  there  la  a  DLA  donation  program. 


LESSORS  LEARNED  -  PROGRAMS 


a.  LUSAXT  SlJFPORTi  Books  stockpiled  at  the  OSAPE  Library  Senrlcc 
Center  (LSC)  aad  contained  in  MWR  mobility  kits  mere  uaefel  in  getting  library 
materials  to  SKA  quickly.  Datng  FAPs  to  purchase  initial  library  materials 
arolded  delays  common  to  the  APT  procurement  procedures.  A  large  percentage 
of  donated  reading  materials  eere  not  suitable  for  dlotribetion  vlthln  the 
Middle  East  and  aneb  library  staff  tlaw  vaa  spent  sorting,  cleaning,  packing 
and  shipping  donated  books. 

Recommends t ions i  The  supported  command  library  Berries  ccaters  should 
continue  to  keep  a  stockpile  of  paperback  books  and  audio  cassettes  to  support 
contingency  requirements.  SAF/PM  should  authorise  APT  rclafrursement  for 
library  materials  purchased  vith  RAF  to  support  contingency  operations. 
AFMVEC/KNOPL  should  eralnate  the  effectirencss  and  utility  of  using  donated 
library  materials  in  future  contingency  operations.  Recommended  a  large 
supply  of  boxes  aad  other  packing  materials  such  as  tape  be  kept  arailable  to 
ship  contingency  library  materials. 

b.  LIBRARY  MATERIAL  DISTRlBUTIORt  A  problem  was  encountered  concerning 
unit  addresses.  Addresses  vere  provided  by  CENTAF/DPS|  homever.  postal 
personnel  outside  of  the  AOR  made  address  changes  vhlch  vere  incorrect. 

Recommendationt  Library  materials  should  only  be  sent  to  addresses  provided 
by  the  Supported  Comstand  DPS  staff  vho  will  coordinate  vith  Air  Postal 
personnel  to  ensure  proper  APO  numbers  are  provided. 

c.  AAFES  MOTIE  SOPPORTi  Movies  vere  provided  from  the  AAFES  Contingency 
Stock  in  Germany.  VBS  and  16  MK  au>vies  vere  provided.  Three  circuits  for  VRS 
end  16  MM  vere  established  to  ensure  movies  rotated  around  the  AOS.  YHS 
format  vaa  the  most  popular  and  used  by  all  locations.  The  16  MM  format  vas 
used  by  leas  than  AS  percent  of  the  locations.  Since  most  of  the  movies  vere 
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froB  1  •!  2  7««r«  eld  mmnj  ualte  eoepleined  on  tbe  age  of  Bovict.  Tbej  BOlelj 
voro  Intercatod  in  corront  roleooct. 

RecoBBondat ion t  AAFBS  eentingancy  atoek  be  continually  upgraded  to  cneure 
current  aooiea  are  aTallable. 

d.  fRS  KOVIBSi  One  of  tbe  Boat  popular  actleltiei  vas  rldeo  Bovlee.  All 
loeatimia  offered  Tlewlng  of  BOTlea  la  tbe  MVR  areaa  and  a  Halted  checkout 
for  prlrate  rlevlng.  Morlea  vere  available  froB  HIR  Boblllty  kits  and  froB 
AA7B8  (AAFBS  Bovlaa  vere  not  checked  out).  Movlee  available  froB  KWR  kite 
vere  the  aoet  popular.  As  they  vere  Bore  current  than  AAFBS  aoviea. 

Reco—aendat Ion t  Bach  KHR  kit  be  required  to  BSlntaln  TBS  Bovles.  Suggest 
this  requlreaent  be  vorked  In  conjunction  with  the  base  library  where  Bovles 
could  he  used  until  deployaent.  Library  would  be  responsible  for  continual 
upgrade  of  Bovles. 

e.  COLTORAL  ORlBMtATKHI  TOURSi  OSCXNTAF  Forvard  and  Rear  AC  author  iced 
AFF  support  to  procure  coBnerclal  tours  for  deployed  personnel  to  see  the 
local  area  and  to  get  a  feel  for  local  custosis.  This  assisted  in  preventing 
personnel  from  getting  into  trouble  tbelr  first  tlsB  downtine. 

Recoamendstloni  Continue  this  type  of  prograa. 

f.  R  ABD  R  PROGRAM  (TIER  1  RAR)i  Tier  1  BAR  prograas  vere  the 
Individual  service  coaponent  responsibility.  Tbe  Arvy  and  Karines  used 
locations  near  their  established  eampt  where  they  could  rotate  troops  in  and 
out  of  a  set  up  siailar  to  what  ve  had  for  MVR  at  each  Air  Force  deployed 
site.  Tbe  Air  Force  established  overnight  hotel  stays  for  tbelr  Tier  1  R&R 
progxaa.  the  cost  vas  paid  by  RAF  and  resold  to  personnel  for  actual  cost. 
Profit  vas  not  a  sBtive  and  MVR  was  able  to  obtain  discount  prices  due  to 
block  bookings. 

Recosieodatlont  Stay  with  sasse  progran. 

g.  R  ARD  R  PRCKRAM  (TIBR  2  B&R)t  This  outstanding  sK>rale  prograa  took 
place  on  the  Princess  thiuard  Luxury  Liner.  This  liner  was  rented  by  tbe  Ansy 
using  APFs.  The  liner  was  docked  on  the  northern  tip  of  Bahrain  and  did  not 
travel  out  Into  the  Persian  Golf.  The  ship  could  aceoasiodste  900  passengers 
at  a  tiae  out  of  which  tbe  Air  Force  vas  allotted  a  quota  of  112.  Over  3000 
Air  Force  personnel  eventually  participated.  Bach  cycle  ^^wted  for  four  days 
and  three  nights  with  one  day  devoted  to  travel.  Transportation  to  a 
convenient  debarkation  point  vas  difficult,  especially  for  those  sites  along 
the  Red  Sea.  Bven  though  aeals  were  included  at  no  cost  and  aaqr  other 
services  vere  free,  each  visitor  spent  an  average  of  $100  utilising  tbe  ships 
services  which  included  i 

Medical  Clinic  Laundry  Services 

Recreational  Facilities  Barber/Beauty  Shop 

Svlaalng  Pool/Ssuna  Booh  Store 

TT/Theater  Movies  AnuseBsnt  GsBes  (not  slot) 

Library  Financial  Service 

Snack  tars  Bar  Operations 

Quiet  Areas  Rntertalnaent 

BZ  Retail  Operations  Concessionaire  Stands 

Photo  Processing 
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KecoMendationi  Bnaur*  a  vlabla  B&t  prograai  la  aa  latagral  part  of  futura 
daplojaenta  like  Sasart  Shlald/Stora. 

h.  IRUKSBRVICB  MHR  SSPPOITt  At  aaMoreat  dcplojad  Air  Forca  sltaa  thay 
var^  collocated  vlth  Aragr  «lto.  So<m  Air  Force  aalta  alloMd  Jolat  oaata  aod 
othara  did  aot.  Thoaa  that  did  had  prohleaa  aaeh  aa  laanfflclaat  Maalag  aad 
aqulpMot  to  handle  the  catena  lea  lacreaaa  la  patronage. 

Kecoamendatloni  All  future  deployMota  each  acrrlce  ccaipoocot  ahould  handle 
their  own  MVR  reqolreaenta.  If  thla  la  aot  poaalhlc,  a  aeaoraadua  of 
agreeaeat  ahould  he  drafted  to  caaurc  there  la  aufflcicnt  nanalng  and 
equipment  proalded  hy  the  aalng  aervice  coaponenta. 

1.  POLICTt  MHt  policy  la  the  early  atagea  vaa  written  and  provided  by 
the  DPS  ataff.  Durl^  the  flrat  tvo  montha  there  were  no  regulatlona 
available  to  aaalat  la  eatahllahing  DSCERAF  MWK  policy.  Thla  reaulted  la  j 
making  the  tack  of  ectablidilng  policy  aore  difficult  then  aececaary, 

RecoBUBendatloni  OSCENIAF  develop  broad  wrlttea  pollclea  that  can  he  readily 
adapted  during  any  given  deployment.  Theae  and  a  aet  of  MW  regulatlona 
ahould  he  Included  In  a  mobility  kit  for  the  DPS  ataff. 

j.  DSO  A  ENISRXAIRKEIR  TOURS  EXECUTIVE  ACENT  COMCEPTi  DSCBMTAF/DPS  vaa 
appointed  execntlvc  agent  for  all  USO  airf  entertainment  toura  In  the  AOS.  Ve 
had  two  coordlnatora t  SMSgt  Sawyer*  HQ  AIMPC  ad  SMSgt  Sullivan*  MacDlll  AFB. 
Both  theae  ladivldoala  had  esteaalve  MW  entertainment  experience.  Ve 
provided  five  USO  toura  and  one  military  hand  tour  during  Operation  Deaert 
Shield.  Once  hoatiiltlea  broke  out  all  toura  were  put  on  indefinite  hold. 

Recommendatlont  Continue  te  utilise  USODITAF/DPS  aa  the  eancutlve  agent  for 
USO  and  entertainment  toura.  Alao  eclectlon  of  tour  coordlnatora  ahould  be 
baaed  upon  experience  aad  rank.  lank  playa  aa  Important  role  alnce  they  deal 
vlth  aenlor  offlcera  In  nuacroua  staff  agenclea. 

k.  ARMED  FORGES  PROPEtSIOlML  ENTSRXiINMaiT  OFFICE  (AFPBO>t  AFPBO 
aaalsted  USCKNTAF  vlth  eatahllahing  the  tour  program  aad  the  flrat  USO  tour. 
There  were  never  any  clear  guidelines  of  who  vaa  reaponslhle  for  what  actions. 
Majority  of  confusion  was  the  result  of  poor  eoemunlcatlon  between  AFPBO  and 
USCEMTAF/DPS.  AFPEO  coordinated  mostly  with  USCIECCEET/Jl*  which  resulted  In 
numerous  late  notlflcatlona  of  Important  Information.  In  addition*  there  were 
numerous  problems  vlth  passports  except  for  the  Bob  Hope  show  and  Gerald 
NeXaney /Delta  Burke  Tour.  There  were  also  problems  relating  to  military 
groups  who  vanted  to  provide  similar  entertainment. 

Recommendat lout  One  CONUS  efflcc  should  be  dedicated  as  the  point  of  contact 
to  arrange  scheduling  and  transportation  of  all  entertainers  inctudiag 
military  shows  and  bands.  The  Armed  Forces  Professional  Entertainment  Office 
(AFPBO)  should  asaome  responsibility  for  scheduling  and  coordination  of  all 
entertainment  groups  touring  war  sones  or  deployment  areas.  AFPBO  ahould  work 
directly  with  the  appointed  executive  agent  to  prevent  a  comnunlcatien  gap. 

l.  USO  AMD  ERTBRTAIMKENT  TOUR  CIRCUITSt  Three  entertalniMnt  circuits 
were  estahllahed  for  Operation  Desert  Shield  in  coordination  vlth  USGEMTCOM 
and  AFPEO.  The  principle  behind  the  three  circuits  was  to  ensure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  entertainment.  However*  thin  principle  vaa  changed  so  that 
most  If  not  all  USO  tours  were  scheduled  for  front  line  areas.  Theae  verst 
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Clrealt  I  *>  Ani7,  Karliiei,  M«Tyt  aad  Air  Fore*  (MK  Saudi  Araibla  &  Bahrain) 

CireolC  II  **  Air  Force  end  Mary  (Veat  Saudi  Arahla) 

Clreoit  III  -  Air  Force  and  Vary  (United  Arab  talratca,  Qatar  and  Onan) 

loco—endatlooi  Bnaure  there  la  an  equitable  diatrlbutlon  of  enter tainaent  to 
all  doyloyed  peraonnel. 

au  UHCOORDIMABS  SPOUSB  SOPtOKT  EFFCMISi  Prograna  developed  to  aupport 
faaillea  of  deployed  peraonnel  vere  eoMtlaea  fragaented  caualng  a  duplication 
of  effort  between  baae  organisations.  In  addition,  aany  programs  were  offered 
vlthoot  asking  spouses  of  deployed  personnel  vhat  support  they  needed  or 
uaated.  The  end  resnlt  vaa  poor  or  no  participation  at  soae  events. 

lecomaenda t Ion i  Base  level  contingency  plans  should  designate  one  base  level 
agency  to  take  the  lead  In  surveying  spouse  support  needs,  coordinating  base 
resources  and  organising  quality  programs  the  people  really  want  and  need. 


LBS  SOWS  LZARWED  -  TUI  MI  NG/CROS  SPEED 


a.  JCS  DKPLOIKENT  EXERCISE t  During  JCS  deployment  exercises  MVR 
personnel  do  not  have  to  report  their  program  and  financial  activity  until 
eoaipletion  of  the  exercise.  Faluable  training  and  review  of  procedures  are 
loot. 

lecomaenda t loo i  USCEKTAF  use  these  exercises  for  base*level  training  and  to 
rmviev  procedures  for  reporting  financial  data  and  program  activity. 

b.  MWR  PBRSOmiBL  TBAINIIGt  During  base  mobility  exercises,  74111s  are 
often  tasked  as  transportation,  security  police,  disaster  preparedness  and 
civil  engineering  angmentees.  This  resulted  in  aany  74lXls  being  unfaailiar 
with  their,  primary  duty  of  setting  up  and  operating  a  bare  base/deployed  base 
KVE  activities.  Many  deployed  personnel  did  not  even  have  a  military  drivers 
license. 

Eeconsseadationi  Bases  must  establish  training  prograaa  to  ensure  74lXls 
practice  MWR  deployment  skills.  Training  should  Include  setting  up  airf 
operating  resale,  snack  bar,  audiovisual,  library,  fitness  and  social 
recreation  activities. 

e.  SPECIAL  EXPBRIBHCB  IDEMTIPIBR  (SBl)  325,  RBADIMESS  EXPBRlEMCBi  API 
215-42  para  21,  requires  MWE  Chiefs  to  properly  document  each  military  member 
with  experience  and  training  associated  with  readiness  or  contingency 
plmnnlng,  or  involvement  in  readiness  and  contingency  related  actions.  The 
imdividmals  can  he  assigned  8BI  325  through  their  CBPO.  Once  In  the  personnel 
system,  it  vill  be  easier  to  select  personnel  with  the  proper  level  of 
traini^  and  experience  for  deployment. 

Becomsiendat lent  Commends  should  ensure  personnel  with  ODS/DS  deployment 
e:9erieoee  are  identified  using  SEIs.  SEI  325  should  be  refined  to  Indleatet 
1)  annual  chesdeal  vsir fare  training,  weapon  training,  and  local  exercise 
trainingi  2)  exercise  deployaeat  experience}  and  3)  actual  deployaeot 
cotperlemce. 
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4.  Km  KAF  FQLICT  TIAIlfIKGi  Tb«  Mjorltj  of  Km  otto  ttafft  ran  aell4 
financial  prograaw  bne  Char*  varo  aoM  nlanndaratandlng  regarding  tlia 
ap^oprlatc  ezpcndltnra  of  RAF  dollara.  This  vaa  a  raanlt  of  inanfficlent 
training  and  axpcrlcnco  of  Hm  poraonnal  at  thalr  hone  stations.  Most  vlng 
ccoandara  thought  that  during  boatllltiaa  tho  rules  vara  out  the  vlndov. 

This  Bade  the  DPS  staffs'  uorkload  difficult  because  sua«rous  site  rlsita  had 
to  be  conprised  into  a  short  period  of  tiae  and  an  eacesalve  anount  of 
correspondence  vas  generated  to  spoon  feed  the  policies  out  to  the  sites. 

Soae  site  Mm  chiefs  did  not  know  how  to  present  financial  information  to 
coansnder's  for  them  to  nake  decisions  on  financial  spending.  Our  objective 
vas  to  allow  maximum  flexlbilltp  at  site  level  but  maximum  internal  controls. 

Kecomnendationt  Financial  training  needs  to  be  increased  at  all  levels  of 
command.  We  are  not  doii«  them  any  favors  training  them  only  on  the  program 
aspects  of  Mm. 

e.  DEPLOYED  SITE  CBOSSFEKD  -  USCERTAFi  Informal  cross  feed  newsletters 
were  used  to  allow  Mm  Chiefs  to  share  their  Ideas  and  to  clarify  policy  and 
procedures.  The  problem  vat  we  did  not  do  this  on  a  regular  basis. 

Recommendation  I  For  future  deployments  cross  feed  newsletters  need  to  be  on  a 
regular  basis  and  in  s  consistent  format. 

f.  Mm  INFORMATIOMi  Some  Mm  Chiefs  were  deployed  for  over  seven  months 
and  upon  return  home  will  have  to  catch  up  on  all  the  changes  in  Mm.  This 
will  add  up  to  a  lot  of  extensive  reading  and  briefings. 

Recommendation  I  Both  8Q  DSAF/DPMV  and  BQ  AFKPC/DFMS  need  to  provide 
DSCEHTAF/DFB  with  the  same  information  they  provide  all  MAJCOM  directorates  of 
Mm.  Information  of  general  use  could  be  provided  la  a  crossfeed  newsletter 
to  deployed  Mm  personnel. 

g.  Mm  PROCEDDRAL  XARRAL/GUIDE i  IQ  TAC/DPSZ  developed  an  on-site 
mobility  handbook  that  provided  essential  guidance  and  Information  to  deployed 
Mm  personnel.  It  incluJci*  everything  from  local  customs  to  bow  to  run  a 
pinochle  tournament.  Vhat  would  of  been  beneficial  vas  more  policy  guidance 
and  procedures. 

Recommendationi  AF/KV  ensure  the  commands  receive  a  copy  of  the  site 
operations  guide  to  use  as  a  framework  for  planning  and  carrying  out  future 
contingency  operations. 

h.  Mm  SITE  SURVEY  VlSlTSt  During  Operation  Desert  Shield/Dcsert  Storm 
each  site,  except  Cairo,  received  at  least  one  site  survey.  Each  trip  vas 
written  up  In  a  report  and  provided  to  OSCEMZAF/CC  who  directed  that  each  wing 
commander  be  provided  a  copy  for  their  review  and  action.  This  vas  an 
excellent  form  of  crossfeed. 

Recommendat ion t  During  future  deployments,  the  supported  command  DPS  staff 
should  perform  similar  site  visits. 


1.  OR-SITS  MlENlATlONi  After  Cbe  initial  deplojaent  of  peraoonel  ve 
had  A1  recreational  ipeeiallsta  in  the  AOR.  It  vaa  easy  to  initiate 
recreational  specialists  in  the  AOR.  It  vas  easy  to  initiate  policy  guidance 
and  procedures  to  these  folks »  bet  in  the  follovlng  nonths  as  ve  grew  in 
Boaber  of  sites  and  KWR  vanning  it  becaae  difficult  to  get  the  nevconers  up  to 
speed  on  policy  and  procedures. 

Reccwasendationt  All  new  follov-on  MWR  site  chiefs  who  deploy  should  report  to 
the  supported  conaand/DPS  prior  to  aigning  in  at  their  site.  The  staff  could 
brief  the  indiwidoal  and  provide  a  continuity  book  to  bring  thea  up  to  speed 
on  AM  MWR  operations. 
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CRKOIDRTE  CKNDIDOTE  CRNDIDRTE 

SCHEDULE  B  SCHEDULE  B  RCCOUHTIHS  ED 

EECBUnnEHT  BECeUITHEHT  ,  EEaUIBEnEKT 

(26  ANNUALLY)  (25  RHNURLLY)  ‘  (2  ANNUALLY) 


